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ernmental matters more and more to local officers. This process of 
decentralization began very early in New York. In 1691 the colonial 
legislature passed an act by which the county officers were no longer to 
be appointed by the governor, but to be elected by the people of the 
county. The elected supervisor supplanted the justice of the peace, 
who, as in England, was appointed by the central government of the state. 
This was perhaps as important a step as was ever taken in this country in 
the direction of local government, and has been followed by almost every 
state in the Union. Florida, I believe, is the only state which allows its 
governor to appoint its county officers ; "and it is said that he is there 
limited by custom in the exercise of his appointing power to the 
choice of the party caucus in the county. And not only have the local 
officers become in general elective, but many matters which used to be 
attended to by the state legislature are now put into the hands of these 
same local officers. In New York, two laws, one of 1849 an< i tne other 
of 1875, which together form what may be called the county code, have 
conferred on boards of supervisors comparatively large powers of legisla- 
tion and administration. This being the case, our local authorities have 
grown to be of much greater importance than in former times, and are 
destined, probably, to become the most important organs in the system 
of state government. Therefore it is that any book which, like Mr. More- 
house's, contains the whole law on the subject of local government, is of 
great use ; indeed, it is a necessity to every lawyer and to every student 
of political science, as well as to the officers for whom mainly it is writ- 
ten. The Supervisor 's Manual does not pretend to be a scientifically 
arranged treatise for the student, so much as a practical manual for the 
daily use of the supervisors themselves. Still, it is not badly arranged ; 
and any one who wishes to make a study of New York local government 
will find it a great help. One peculiarly useful feature of the work is 
the insertion of the text of the most important laws. Chapter x, for 
example, consists entirely of legal texts with a digest of the decisions of 
the courts made in their interpretation. The work is accompanied by 
an index, occupying eighty pages. 



A Digest of the International Lazu of the United States, taken 
from Documents issued by Presidents and Secretaries of State, and 
from Decisions of Federal Courts and Opinions of Attorneys-General. 
Edited by Francis Wharton, LL.D. Three volumes. Washington, 
Government printing office, 1886. 

Such a work as this, published under a resolution of Congress, is a 
gratifying indication that our federal legislature is not wholly devoid of 
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usefulness, the daily press to the contrary notwithstanding. The value 
of Dr. Wharton's compilation is beyond question. Two obstacles stand 
prominently in the way of a satisfactory digest of our international law. 
In the first place, in the multiplicity of authorities on the subject, it is 
difficult to determine just where to draw the line which divides the 
weighty from the insignificant. And in the second place, when once 
the authentic organ of interpretation is decided upon, the fluctuation in 
the government's policy under different administrations renders it diffi- 
cult to say just what its established principles are. As to the first diffi- 
culty, the editor of the work before us has grappled with it in the manner 
indicated on the title-page. The President and the Department of State 
are regarded as the primary interpreters of international law for this 
country. Following the opinions from this source, the decisions of the 
federal courts and the opinions of attorneys-general are cited. In fur- 
ther elucidation of the principles contained in these, quite copious ex- 
tracts are presented from papers issued by the other executive depart- 
ments, as well as from the private correspondence of prominent public 
men. References are also made, on points of controversial interest, to 
standard writers on public law. 

The arrangement of subjects is systematic, following in the main 
the analysis usually adopted in treatises on international law. Under 
each topic are arranged in chronological order pertinent extracts from 
the different authorities mentioned above. This plan gives a sufficient 
quantity of material upon each point, and at the same time avoids too 
arbitrary a discrimination by the editor as to comparative weight of 
authority. In accordance with the special scope of the digest, particular 
attention is devoted to those topics of international law which have been 
conspicuous in our history. Separate chapters are given to " Indians," 
" Isthmus of Panama," " Fisheries," and " Guano Islands." Under the 
general head of " Treaties," the particular relations of the United States 
with thirty different nations are discussed, Great Britain naturally taking 
the lead in importance. Special care is taken to explain, either by 
quotation from standard histories or by editorial comment, the events 
upon which the enunciation of important principles has been based. 
Even such works as The Greville Memoirs are cited for this purpose. 
In connection with Mr. Webster's Hiilsemann letter, Curtis's Life of 
Webster is drawn upon for a full account of the occasion, and even the 
actual composition of the note. While it is gratifying to know that Mr. 
Webster's title to the honor of the production is vindicated, the per- 
tinence of this to international law may appear to some a little ob- 
scure. Dr. Wharton evidently has his heroes, in whose behalf even 
the objectivity of a law digest may now and then be sacrificed. But 
how will the admirers of Hamilton regard a work which contains only 
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six extracts from unofficial writings of that statesman, against some thirty 
from Jefferson, including at least one from the Ana t 

The difficulty of affirming a fixed principle as the established one, in 
view of conflicting policies at different periods, is met by the editor in a 
way that is better adapted to a systematic than to a historical view of 
the subject. Taking, for instance, the topic " Intervention with Foreign 
Sovereignties," the general rule is laid down as non-intervention, and this 
is supported by a strong array of authorities, from Washington's Farewell 
Address to Secretary Frelinghuysen's revocation of Mr. Blaine's instruc- 
tions in the Peru-Chili affair five years ago. It is well known, however, 
that this general rule has been very severely strained in a number of 
instances, especially in our relations with other American states. No 
indication of these instances is given in the analysis, and the seeker after 
information on the subject must read through the whole article headed 
"Special Applications of Doctrine," to find such palpable deviations 
from the early principle as have occurred in the cases of Mexico, 
Panama, and Peru. A similar sacrifice of historical clearness is observa- 
ble in the treatment of expatriation. It cannot be questioned that the 
right is at present generally recognized. No less true is it that up to 
1859 the practical course of the departments conceded very much to 
the old doctrine of perpetual allegiance. This latter fact is not allowed 
to appear under the head " Expatriation," but may be gleaned from a 
perusal of the cases presented under "Status Abroad of Naturalized 
Citizens." It would probably be impossible to adopt a system of classi- 
fication that would do equal justice to both the systematic and the histori- 
cal view of our international law. The editor in this case has preferred 
the former method, and, with a warning to readers to bear this fact in 
mind, we are inclined to admit the wisdom of the choice. 

The compiler has brought his work down to very recent times, quoting 
freely from the messages of President Cleveland and the instructions of 
Secretary Bayard. A concession to current political interest is manifest 
in the very copious presentation of the Peru-Chili negotiation in 188 1-2, 
and the Cutting case of last year. The " Fisheries " question is not so 
fully treated, owing, as is explained in a note, to the fact that the whole 
matter is now under diplomatic discussion. What is given is practically 
a brief of the case of the United States under the treaties prior to 1870. 
The Halifax commission and award are noticed only in scattered allu- 
sions. 

It is customary to set the diplomacy of the United States in a very 
unfavorable light in comparison with the work of the European experts. 
The instability in tenure of both the head and the subordinate agents of 
the executive department affords some ground for this position. But 
the great mass of material which Dr. Wharton has so skilfully collated 
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in his digest very clearly demonstrates that, in respect to the most impor- 
tant principles of international right, the statesmen who have conducted 
our foreign affairs have displayed a vigor and a consistency that have 
contributed in no slight degree to the final form of the public law. In 
addition to the well-known papers that have emanated from the state 
department on famous occasions, such as the Htilsemann note, the 
Koszta correspondence, the negotiations following the capture of Mason 
and Slidell, etc., a free use is made of instructions to foreign agents, here- 
tofore unpublished, and these bear out in the common routine affairs 
the principles laid down on the more conspicuous occasions. But it 
must be confessed that in diplomatic etiquette, dress, precedence, social 
and official, and other such weighty matters, the digest reveals a de- 
plorable weakness in our practice. The irritating attitude of foreign 
functionaries, especially the English, in our early history is set forth at 
length by extracts from John Adams' diary, and from the history of 
Madison's administration. Mr. Buchanan's trying situation in reference 
to " court dress " and his final adoption of a " small black-handled and 
black-hilted dress sword " to distinguish him from " the upper court ser- 
vants," are detailed with care. This whole chapter is to the American 
mind of a distinctly humorous character ; but that its subject continues 
to be of importance is made evident by the appearance of an extract 
from instructions to our Spanish minister dating as late as January 15, 
1886. The influence of the United States in favor of simplicity in official 
ceremonial may ultimately be as effective in this as it has been in more 
important matters. Wm _ a> DimmQ , 



System der Finanzwissenschaft : Ein Hand- und Lesebuch fur 
Geschaftsmanner und Studierende. Von Wilhelm Roscher. Stuttgart, 
J. G. Cotta, 1886. — 8vo, x, 699 pp. 

Few writers upon the science of economics enjoy a more enviable 
reputation than Professor Wilhelm Roscher of the University of Leipzig. 
His name, together with the names of Hildebrand and Knies, is insepa- 
rably connected with the rise of the historical school of political econ- 
omy ; but he is more widely known than either of his fellow-workers, a 
fact in large measure due to the lucidity of his style and to his masterly 
use of footnotes. Professor Knies of the University of Heidelberg is 
said, by those who can understand him, to be more profound, but the 
difficulty of grasping a sentence running over the half of a page and 
ending in five infinitives has proven a barrier to the wide reading of his 
works. Still Roscher's success cannot be wholly accredited to the clear- 
ness of his sentences. So forcible a reader as Lord Acton, whose 



